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vAad night had on hersilver wing— 
bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And wators leaping to the light, 
dall that make the pulses pass 
4 wilder fleetness, thronged the night— 
n all was beauty—then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is fung 
Myrrh on winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening's lamp is bung, 
d when the beauteous spirit there 
ang over me its chain, 
mother’s voice came on the air 
e the light dropping of the rain—- 
d resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
‘ her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
| rise in heaven like stars of night, 
thread a living path of light. 
ave been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
mist was on the walking rills, 
d tints were delicately drawn 
he grey east—when birds were waking 
h a low _—— te trees, 
ody ts were breaking 
the Fan of the breeze, 
when I was forth 
orp traveller from 
when the sun ng glo 
Nady op, sa nied ives” 
B catching upon wave and tree 
arrows from his subtle quiver— 
m voice has thrill’d me then, 
ard on the still and rushing light, 
peeping a i 
ords from the departing night 
en me, and! have pressed 
wet grass my fevered brow,’ 
ing forth the earliest, 
yer, with which I learned to bow. 
my mother’s spirit rush 
poo me as in by-past years, 
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_} ses of his first intention. 
forever rank as one of the most 
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And F focuge, Yetbe blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble asa very child. 
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THE EPICUREAN—a raLe BY THOMAS MOORE. | 
Of this work, the London Literary Gazette, says, “When 


we profess to take our full share, and in the degree 
of that admiration which the poetry of Moore inspired, 


EE ae can cite ceteshe axiandio tiie aes 


nace ple, sad fence m, 
have been originally planned se rhe language of motziedl oan 
pees appre yee cre gn 
. e us as , ke. 
Ble = Bet bo tis ity, aie 
lish literature, alike valued for its lustre aad purity.” 
We here give our readers a single extract from this work 
in order that they may judge how well the author deserves 
the praise given him above. 


though a dissembler 4 pwns soon becomes wed eon vi 

of the sublime truths of Christianity. The holy hermit, in 
sunplolcup Sautiey, whenclfiin gosapeet b penen and bites 
auspicious destiny, w t is peace a 

edness, when Alciphron “wandered, unamused and uninter- 
ested ey A aye as ig PRE eS 
and sighing for that rocky soli where Alethe breathed, 
felt this to be the wilderness, and that the ” the perse- 
cution under Vespasian commences, and istians are 
dragged to at Arsince. Alethe for one 
day, and Alciphron, wounded, obtains leave to visit her in 
pila here she has been sent from the tribunal, with a 
coral chaplet tied round her head, as if in mockery, by the 
cruel and inhuman priest;—and thus ends the pathttic and 
beautiful tragedy:— 

“Even the veteran guardian of the place seemed touched 
with compassion for his ner, and supposing her tobe a- 
sleep, had the litter placed gea 
clining, with her face hid in her hands, upon a couch,—at the 
foot of Pena bey me an er a — were es ye . 
lamp of naptha, hanging from ceiling, a 

ghastly glare. Onatable before the image stood a censer, 
‘with @ small vessel of incense beside it,—one grain of which, 
thrown voluntarily into the flame, would, even now, save that 
precious life. So strange, so fearful, was the whole scene, 
that I almost doubted its reality. Alethe! my own, happy A- 
lethe! can it, I it, he thou that I look upon? She now, 
ly and with difficulty, raised her head from the couch; on 


left alone. Therc was a paleness, as of death, over her fea- 
tures; and those eyes, which, when last [ saw them, were but 
ee oe eee ene a ae — 
ip raising herself r hand, as if from pain, to 
,w pe sho & but a more deathlike 
from those red hands that lay so awfully across it. After 
wandering vaguely for a minute, her eyes rested me, 
and, with a shriek, half terror, half joy, ay oe the 
couch, and sunk upon her knees by my side. had believ- 
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BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 8, 1827. 






ov Aaa fi pe Soatahe canlaetanen for sos 
uman nature, for i t ’ 
refinement, i thos, and sublimity, we B h aes word 
picurean even above the Loves of the Sag gure ng 
the author’s best w Indeed, written in prose, 


At length reach the hermitage, where a few Christians 
ijauaen Gol eae Alei (the chief of the Epi- 
curean Phi at A ) unable to quit the object of all 
his dearest esses to become a disciple; 


pearher. She washalfre-j ‘. 


observing which, the kind Tribune withdrew, and we were the 
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and to feel that he has by his genius won ‘a glorious immor- | 5° 
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in 
what he had just learned from the gua of the 
—— rtd ibe young crt’ brow _~ 
ible cruelty }~a compound most deadly poison, 
hellish invention of Oreus, maka 
the fate of epee ve eee was 
to untie that fatal wreath,—but it peggy be 
would not come away! Roused by the pain, she again 
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ed me dead ; and even now, Stafeely trusted her semses. ‘My 


ed in my face; but, utrable to speak, took hastily from her bes 
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_ eret effect upon others. eee te eee ners fe ane tire. In‘this shop was also found some bread with the ma- 


where he had been condemned tohard labor for refusing to| about sixty ae ee to the arena of the theatre. 
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the small silver cross which she had brought with her THE TRAVELLER. Odeo 46 a ee 
{rom cave. Having prest it to her own lips, she held it cape from this dark poy ams Fy e igi 
nxiously to mine; and seeing me kiss the holy smybol with From the ia Album. ‘} and purer 2 re. In the even! hint te ae 
fervour, looked happy and smiled. The agony of death seem- : NAPLES, June 10, 1826. ples, and visited vis: 


ed to have passed away; there came suddenly over her fea-| On the 13th May, we left this pince to visit the ruins of| the most magnificent in Europe. The King of N 

‘ures a heavenly light, some share of which | felt descending | Pompeii, which =. situated about fourteen miles distant. | one of the audience. He has thes med scription: 

into my soul, and, ina few minutes more, she cxpired in my| The road lay along the foot of Vesuvius, through the village | tenance which characterises the family of the 

2 rips. of Portica, a little town built upon the lava that covors, a{| most striking ex of whieh is si 
To this what should we add? If the best style of Addison | the depth of sixty feet, the city of Herculaneum. After rid- | you again the first opportunity. B " 

improved by modern taste—if the sublimity so much admired ing a couple of hours we arrived at Pompeii, obtained a ide, ——__-— 

in Vathek—it the fine perceptions of nature. so exquisite in| and were immediately led into a large square surrounded by THE NOVELIST. © 

Nousseau, but employed on a theme— if all these, and| 2 row of lofty pillars. Here were formerly both) ————— = 

many other splendid qualities, by the genius of Moore, | partments of the swan soldiers, near which are the Tragic/ ROB ROY.—The following sketch from 

can impart delight to readers, then will The Epicurcan be an| nd Comic theatres. The Jatter was built principally of plays that vividness of sotion  whiels tee’ 

everlasting monument to his fame. We have not feared to marble, and isin excellent preservation. On the floor is the description oe 








vive the catastrophe, because nothing can impair the inter- | following inscription in letters of brass: of the writings of Sir Walter Seott:— ipa 

“st inspired by every page of this polished and brilliant com- M. OCULATIVS, M. F. VERIUS. HVR. PRO LrDICUS. <tn Execution of a Spy among the Highlands of Se . 

position. : A short distance from this spot, rises the Temple of Isis,| W85 under the burning influence of revenge, that the’ : 

—_ > “| the basso relieves of which, with the paintings suspended up-| Mav Gregor commanded that the hostage exchanged a 

The following brief outline of the fable 6f the Epicuzcan is | on the walls, are beautifully executed, and scem little impair- | husband's safety should be brought before her. Fbelieve Rip) 

extracted from the London Atlas.—The work is just re-pub-| ed by the ravages of time. The Temple of. Hercules, close | Sons had kept this unfortunate wretch from her sigt ee ji 

‘shed in Philadelphia: by. remains in one irreparable heap of ruins. of the bee ager but if it was $0, their precaution only 4° 

Percale Iphia:— : Leaving these scencs, we crossed over a vineyard, covering postponed his fate.—They forward, ai t 


dragged at 
Arcrrunow, the youthful and accomplished president of the | 9 portion of the city, to the amphitheatre appropriated to the | Wretch already half dead with terror, in wi 
sardens of Epictrus at Athens, satiated wit orn and seetidta of the gladiators. The building os ine excavated | Countenance I recoguized, to my horror 
dissatisfied with the doctrine of his sect, that limits human | js ‘of an oval form, and capable of containing from thirty to | ™S old acquaintance, Morris. a x eae 
existence to the p t world, for the discovery of that} forty thousand spectators. Its length.in the arena below is| Ne fell prostrate before the female chief, with 
‘ireat Seeret which shall teach him the art of Eternal Life. | 253 feet, width 133 feet; but the uppermost part is at least| Clasp ber knees, from which she drew back, asif 
yorked upon by a dream,he bids adieu to the clegant gaicties} 515 feet in length, and 395 wide. On the walls that encircle | has been pollution; so that all he could do in token of th 
Athens, and seeks in Ezypt, the land of sacred mystery, | (he ring are paintings in fresco, depicting various combats | ‘remity of his humiliation, was to kiss the hem of | 
solytion of the melancholy Aifficulties which had beset! between the oo arene well as wild beasts.. The cells in| ment. I never heard entreaties for life 4 
on the subject of death, and’a satisfaction of his anxious | whieh these animals were confined stil] remain complete. On such agony of spirit. The extacy of fear 
of immortality. He first betakes himself to Alexan-| our return by the same path, we entered a street supposed to stead of paralysing his tongue, as om ordinary 
where he spends his time in a round of pleasure; ie] have been the largest one in the city, on each side of which | even rendered lim eloquent, and aat 
mented with paintings in fresco, and floored with beautiful | their last look of all mortal objects, he 
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the Nile to is, in the hope that beneath dilapidated ; “ ” es, hands compressed in agony, @ 
pyramids aids, and amidst came othe haelr/sall partial ated ith pieces ta Geek, col teed atm teas 
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excavations. A| you could live and enjoy yourse 
Jorely nymph whose charms have | wine merchant’s store was the object of research. Many un-| betrayed—while nameless and b 
necks of the brave and/long de 


ihe which was nearest his heart. Arriving at} mosaic. We shortly came to the Forum, near which are deepest oaths his total ignorance of up 
Memphis on the eve of a festival, he witnessed the proud spec-| situated the Temples. of Mereury, Venus, and Apollo. The | of Hob Roy, whom he'swore he loved onour 
tacle with whieh the priests of Egypt dazzled the understand-| former of these buildings is readily distinguished by its nu- soul. In the inconsistency of bis terror he said 
ing of asuperstitious race. Alciphron is captivated by the| merous inscriptions; and the latter contain the fragments of the agent of others, and he mattered the name of tashleigt 
beauty of one of the sacred n of Isis, as she many beautiful statues, interspersed with the capitals and mek od sanded 8 nih would give all he had in ¢ 
her part in a solemn dance; but sight of her among the | broken columns of the various orders of architecture of which | World; be begged only for life—tife, though it should >rO- 
crowds of her young sister worshippers, as she vanishesafter| these temples were built. In that dedicated to Venus, we| onged under tortures and privations; he asked onl; 
the saered bird | le. The philos becomes | discovered an image wrapt in a toga standieg on its pedestal. ; 
the cre passion, | which, he | Jt was the only one which was discovered thus upreared, and 
; Sispas 9 pursuit of the of his sudden | for this reason las been permitted so to remain. Passing 
an adventure, into which he is led by an ac-| through many ‘elegant we came to a temple that} 
lovely priestess, he is ex d by the | had been recently extavated; the walls are nearly entire, and 
| Memphis; who subject bim, in their sccret | are intings in fresco, the colours of which 
~ to various ordeals of a| appear as if they had been laid on within}: ing ' t D 
e of philosopher of an|_ week. No emblem or inscription could be diseotered to| minded person; but you, wi a ek 
is of the crue} and powerful minis- identity the deity: of the ancient mythology, to whom this| World, unaffected by its as di : neffable mi 
tition, seemed scarcely dubious, | temple was i . Onleaving this spot we passed down | Fics, its coustantly aceumulating masses of crime a | sorn 
watehing the sacted scil of Isis,!o street where they were sealinaieg: the ded 


while the nobl 
present d situation. | broken jars were scattered around, completely filled with 
itricacies and s difficulties of | ashes, which had once held a more inviting and valuable ar- 
sacred precincts, enable the young philoso-| ticle. We now entered a street containing the shops of va- 
toescape r. About| rious artists) which were ascertained by the paintings on the | JOY 
y was making a rapid progress, amd | walis, or the instruments found within them. -In what had} ‘ 
visited with the most bloody and unre-} been an oil merchant's storehouse, numerous oil jars were 
fidelity of its adherents was unshaken, | found. Among the remnants of a baker’s establishment was 
,and mills for grinding corn, still ef- 


in by, her mother; and me-| ker’s name upon it, and a quantity of wheat, which are ex- 
to a retreat in the mountains, where Mela-| hibited at the museum in Napleg.” Ailarenmalaing 4 greek 
buildings, we passed outof the gates of the city, and 
to the village of Dionedos. This building is very ex- 
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and their solitary voyage natu- | tensive, and contains, among others of a smaller size, a 
and as ihe lovely Aiea. Her tifal pisture of Diana, execuied by am eminent artist; and the 
bosom of the Alethe. Her} rooms for bathing are fitted up with a degree of luxury sel-| _ 
Alciphron is reluctantly compel-| dom-seen in modern days. The are admirably orna- 
the hands of the aged Christian | mented with fountains and basins for fish, &e. ‘The 
wanes Pr Fase from his| grounds are cultivated by the soldiers who guard the ruins of 
igns tobe a convert to the| the uninhabited city. We viewed next the tombs. These 
élanius receives him with besignity, es-| are as perfect as when erected, and many of them are ele-| } 





set off with basso relicvo, inscriptions 
and age of the i chain sdhet the 


it 
fit 
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of 
, y 
loves of his youthful contain. these tombs is a for burning the ; 
t. At this time a raging Satins of tis rns (lik the colts of thu bodanronet } Weneac 
of the christians breaks out; Melanius aod Alethe | pointed out as standing precisely in the situation they have| tal 
retreat and hurried before the impe- | stood for a thousand years. be - : 
in a neighbouring city. Melanius is} On our return, we lingered away an hour at Portica, to} § 
pase Page poisoned by acoral/ view the formerly a oe 
wreath which a priest had encir ments on the first floor are most! with antiqui m 
her brow as whe is led to prison, after having firmly and bold-| Pompeii and Herculaneum, as pain remap a p 
hoe coe i ig erat | book gtoreseue| kc. One of the rooms contains a splendid 
from the Roman centurions, is himself wounded, and only | parte, in Lis imperial robes, besides portraits of the 
arrivesat the eell of Alethe, in the environs of Antinoe,in time| mother, of Murat and histwo sons. The former of is 
10 be. and to see ber breathe her last, under the| an effort from the pencil of Giran. Many of the apartments 
torture of wreath. A biographical note is added| of the palace any Spread win ee mosaic, taken from 
to the tale, states that Alciphron, an Epicurean phi-| the ruined cities, they ate eee ificent 
Josopher, converted to Christianity, A. D. a se manner. From this we descended to view the exca- 


, vation made on Herculaneum at the depth of seventy or an 
at an advanced age inthe brass mines of Palestine, A. D. 297, hundred feet. The guides lit their torches, dha deonas ot 


inion of that country, and his reply was:—““For the rich it| These removals of the lava are attended with incredible la- 
a paradise, for the middling classes. a purgatory, and far the| bour, it being almost as hard as iron, and adbering to the 
poor a hell.” a sides of the buildings like a tough coment—A short visit suf- 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN. 








SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 





JEFFERSON AND NAPOLEON. 


Extract from Mr. N. Biddle’s Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson. 
“In the bearings of his personal character, Jefferson can 
be safely compared with the cotemporary ruler of nations, 
not excepting him—the greatest of them all; nor need our 
patriotism shrink from the singular contrast between two 
men, chiefs for nearly an equal period of their respective 
countries, and models of their different species—Nopoleon, 
the Emperor of a queet sation 60 Jefferson, the Chief Ma- 
eistrate of a Free People. ; 
af an that anaes being, it is fit to speak with the 
ventleness due to misfortune. Two centuries have scarce 
sufficed to retrieve the fame of Cromwell from that least ex- 
piable of crimes—his success over a feeble and profligate 
race, more fortunate in their historian than in their history; 
and the memory of Napoleon must long atone equally for his 
elevation and his reverses. There are already those who 
disparage his genius, as if this were not to humble the nations 
whostood dismayed before it. Great talents, varied acquire- 
ments, many high qualities, enlightened views of legislation 
and domestic policy, it were bigotry to deny to Napoleon. 
The very tide of his conquests over less civilized nations, de- 
posited, in receding, some benefits even to the vanquished; 
and all that glory that can contribute to public happiness, 
was profusely lavished on his country. But, in the midst of 
this gaudy infatuation, there was that which disenchanted the 
spell—that which struck its damp chill into the heart of any 
man, who, undazzled by the vulgar decorations of power, 
looked only at the blessings it might confer, and who weigh- 
cd, instead of counting, these victories. Such are the delu- 
sions which military ambition sheds in turn on its possessor, 
and on the world, that its triumphs begin with the thought- 
less applause of its future victims, and end in the maddening 
intoxication of its own prosperity. We may not wonder, 
then, if, when those who should have first resisted his po'ver, 
were foremost in admiration and servility—when the whole 
continent of Europe was one submissive dependence on his 
will—when, among the crowd of native and siranger suppli- 
ants who worshipped before this idol, there was only one 
manly and independent voice to rebuke his excesses in a tone 
worthy of a free People; that of the representative of Jeffer- 
son—we may not wonder if all the brilliant qualities which 
distinguished the youth of Napoleon, were at last concenter- 
ed into a spirit of intense selfishness, and thatthe whole pur- 
pose to which his splendid genius was perverted, was the 
oor love of swaying the destinies of other men—not to bene- 
Rt, not to bless, but simply to command them—to engross 
every thing, and tobe every thing. It was for this that he 
disturbed the earth with his insane canquests; for this, that 
the whofe freedom of the human mind—the elastic vigor of 
the intellect—all the natural play of the human feelings—al! 
free agency, were crushed beneath its fierce and imitigable 
dominion, which, degrading the human race into mere ob- 
jects and instruments of slaughter, would soon have left no- 
thing toscience but to contrive the means of mutual destruc- 
tion, and nothing to letters, except to flatter the common 
destroyer. Contrast this feverish restlessness, which is call- 
ed ambition—this expanded love of violence, which makes 
heroes—contrast these as they shone in the turbulent exis- 
tence of Napoleon, with the peaceful, disinterested career of 
Jefferson: and, in all the relations of their power—its nature, 
its employment, and its result—we may assign the superiority 
io the civil magistrate. 

“Napoleon owed hiselevation to military violence; Jeffer- 
son to the voluntary suffrage of hiscountry. The one ruled 
sternly over reluctant subjects; the other was but the fore- 
most among his equals, who respected in his person the image 
of their own authority. Napoleon sought to enlarge his in- 
fiuence at home by enfeebling all the civil institutions, and 
abroad by invading the possessions of bis neighbours; Jefier- 
son preferred to abridge his power by strict constructions,and 
his counsels were uniformly dissuasive against foreign wars. 
Yet the personal influence of Jefferson was far more envia- 
ble; for he enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his country— 
while Napoleon had no authority not conceded by fear; and 
the extortions of force are evil substitutes for that most fas- 
cinating of all sway—the ascendency over equals. During 
the undisputed possession of that power, Napoleon seemed 
unconscious of its noblest attribute—the capacity to make 
men freer orhappier; and no one great or lofty purpose of 
benefitting mankind, no generous sympathy for his race, ever 
‘listurbed that sepulchral selfishness, or appeased that scorn 
of humanity, which his successes almost justified. But the 
life of Jefferson was a perpetual! devotion, not to his own pur- 
poses, but to the pure and noble cause of public freedom. 
From the first dawning of his youth, his undivided heart was 
given to the establishment of free principles—ree institu- 
tions—freedom, in all its varieties of untrammelled thought 
and independent action. His whole life was consecrated to 
the improvement and happiness of his fellow men; and his 
intense enthusiasm for knowledge and freedom, was sustained 
to his dying hour. 

“Their career was as strangely different in its close as in 
its character. The power of Napoleon won by the sword— 
lost by the sword. The colossal empire which he had ex- 
hausted fortune in rearing, broke before the first shock of 
adversity. The t magnificently gorgeous of all the pa- 
geants of our ti n the august ceremonies of religion 
blessed and! c he soldier-emperor, when the allegi- 


ance of the great eaptains who stood by his side, the applau- 
ses of assembled France in the presenee of assenting Europe, 
the splendid pomp of war softened by the smiles of beauty, 
and all the decorations ofall the arts blended their enchant. 
ments as that imperial train swept up the aisles of Notre 
Dame—faded into the cabin of that lone island in a distant 
sea. The hundred thousand of soldiers who obeyed his voice; 
the will which made the destiny of men—the name whose 
humblest possessor might be a king—all shrunk into the fee- 
bled band who followed the captivity of their master. Ofall 
the foreign triumphs not one remained, and in his first mili- 
tary eonquest—his own country—which he had adorned with 
the monuments of his fame, there is now no place even for 
the tomb of this desolate exile. But the glory of Jefferson 
became even purer as the progress of years mellowed into 
veneration the love of hiscountrymen. He died in the midst 
of afree people, whom he had lived toserve. And his only 
ceremonial, worthy equally of him and of them, was the sim- 
ple sublimity of his funeral triumph. His power he retained 
as long as he desired it, and then voluntarily restored the 
irust, with a permanent addition—derived from Napoleon 
himseli—far exeeeding all the limits of the French empire— 
that victory of peace which outweighs all the conquests of 
Napoleon, as one line of the Declaration of Independence is 
worth all his glory. 

“But he also is now gone. The genius, the various learn- 
ing, the private virtues, the public honors, which illustrated 
and endeared his name, are gathered into the tomb, leaving 
to him only the fame, and to us only the remembrance of 
them. Be that memory cherished without regret or sorrow! 
Our affection could hope nothing better for him than this long 
career of glorious and happy usefulness, closed before the 
infirmities of age had impaired its lustre; and the grief that 
such aman isdead, may be well assuaged by the preud con- 
sojation that such a man has lived.” 








THE GLEANER. 








MERMAIDS—on THE COAST OF CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 

The following is an extract of a letter received on Sunday 
Jast from our correspondent at St. Columb: ‘Within these 
last two or three days there have been several mermaids seen 
on the rocks of Trenance, in the parish of Mawgan. 1 will 
state the particulars at length, as I have been enabled to col- 
lect them, and which are from undoubted authority, and you 
can make what extracts you think proper. One evening this 
weeek, a young man who lives adjoining the beach at the 
Mowgan Porth, had made an appointment to meet another 
personon the beach tocatch sprats with him. He went out 
about ten o’clock at night, and coming near a point which 
runs into the sea, he heard a sereeching noise proceeding 
from a large cavern which is left by the tide at low water; 
but which has deep poe’ in it, and communicates with the 
sea byanother outlet. He thought it was the person he had 
appointed to meet, and called out to him; but his astonish- 
ment is not to be described when, on going up, he saw some- 
thing in the shape ofa human figure staring on him, with 
long hair hanging el] aboutit. He then ran away, thinking, 
as he says, that he had seen the devil. Thé next day, some 
men being on the cliffs near this place, saw three creatures 
of the same description. The following day five were seen. 
The person who saw thglast five describes them in this man- 
ner: The mermaids were about 40 feet below the men, who 
stood on the cliff, and were lying ona rock, separated from 
the land some yards by deep water; two of them were large, 
about four feet and a half to five feet long, and these appear- 
ed to be sleeping on the rock; the other small ones were swim- 
ming about; and went off once tosea and then came back 
again; the men looked at them for more than an hour, and 
flung stones at them, but they would not move off. The large 
ones seemed to be lying on their faces; their upper parts 
were like those of human beings, and blaek or dark colored, 
with very long hair hanging around them; their lower parts 
were of a blueish color, and terminating ina fin, like fish. 
Thesea would sometimes wash over them, and then leave 
themdry again. Their movements seemed to be slow. The 
hair of these mermaids extended to a distance of nine or ten 
feet.”—Plymouth Journal. 

THE CAMELEOPARD.—The long expected cameleopard 
has at length arrived, and made its solemn entry into Paris, 
at half past 5,on Saturday afternoon. A Darfur negro, nam- 
ed Atir, and a Moor of Sennar, called Hussan, both sent by 
the Pacha of Egypt, dressed in their turbans, &c. held the an- 
imalin a halter, and were followed by two other Africans. It 
had been stripped at the gates of its travelling habit, which 
consisted of a covering of cloth, having on it the arms of 
France, 1t was accompanied by an escort of 25 gens-d’armes, 
which had been sent to meet it at the gate of Vilieneuve- 
Saint-Georges. All the way from Marseilles to Paris, three 
gens-d’armes, who were relieved every post, attended, im or- 
der to protect it from mischief. A wagon, containing several 
other animals, sent by the Pacha to the King, preceded the 
cortege, in which we noticed M. Geofirey Saint Hilaire, who, 
forgetting the care of his health in his anxiety for the inter- 
ests of Science, had constantly accompanied it till he ap- 
proached within a few leagues of Paris, and then only confid- 
ed his post to his son, from his indisposition becoming too se- 
rious to be neglected. 

_ The cabinet of the Jardin des Plantes was the first estab- 
lishment in Europe which possessed the skin of a cameleopard 
others not having procured any till some time after. Sinee 
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live, and it seems that it is rare even in central Africa, its 
native country. That which has been sent to us, measures 1” 
feet high, from the top of the head; but as it is only two year: 
of age, it has much to grow.  Ithas hitherto been fed upo 
milk, but it now begins toeat grass and‘@orn. Its skin { 
spotted like that ofthe leopard. Its large and brilliant ey« 
might,at least as weil as that of the gazelle’s, have furnishe: 
the Arabian poets with beautiful comparisons. 

It was a most singular sight to sce it approaching its new 
dwelling, with its escort of Egyptians, geus-d’armes, and i. 
dlers. Its elegant head reached to the foliage of the chesnu 
trees; its long neck gracefully rose above the throng, and its 
well-set large black eyes was filled with mildness and joy 
Hassan and Atir, proud of the beautiful animal their country 
had produced, had ornamented its neck witha vast wreath 
of flowers, near which were suspended several Arabian amu- 
lets. There was in the whole sight something which recalled 
to mind the Thousand and One Nights. 

Yesterday it took its first walk. More than 10,000 persons 
have been to view it, the public being admitted every day 
from ten to twelve o’clock. 

POMPE!I.—On the 5th June, the King and Queen of Na 
ples, with the whole of their family, went to visit Pompeii 
The excavation that was made in presence of these augus! 
personages was one of the most successful ever remembered, 
on account of the abundance and quality of the objects in 
which there had previously been discovered a beautiful four- 
tain in Mosaic, bordered with shell work, and nearly similar 
to another that had been discovered in a contiguous houss 
From the midst of the basin rose a small columa of marble 
on which was placed a genius of bronze, holding in his lef 
hand a bird, with its wings expanded, from the beak of which 
the water issued, and then fell back into the basin. A theat- 
rical mask, also of marble, imbedded in the bottom of the 
niche, poured forth in its turn another stream of water. Be- 
fore one of the feet of the fountain was a little bronze statue 
in a sitting posture, with a basket in the left hand, and a cap, 
on its head. Itapparently represented a Phyrgian shepherd, 
clothed in a short tunic, but had evidently no connexion wit: 
the spot where it was found. On the marble pedestal ther 
was a beautiful piece of seulpture, representing a child, halt 
naked, lying asleep, grasping in one of its hands a little bas- 
ket, and one side of ita vase overturned; its clothes were of 
a very peculiar make. Before the other foot of the fountain 
was a kind of marblecaryatides. The partitions were orna- 
mented with very clegant paintings, which appear, to judge 
from the symbolical accessaries, to represent the birth of 

Bacchus. In the hall was a stove, with its travet, of rusty 
iron, surmounted by some fragments of bronze vases. _In the 
two chambers, situate on the sides of the hall, was discovered 
a great number of other interesting objects, the principal of 
which were two strong bracelets of gold, a small silver coin 

a number of elegant bronze vases, and a very beautiful can- 
delabrum in the same state in which it had been found.— 
The whole of the shell-work, which had been detached from 
the border, and had fallen down among the rubbish should be 
replaced; the bronze statues, with which it was ornamented, 
should be transported to the Royal Bourbon Museum, and 
their place should be supplied by casts of baked earth, and 
the partitions on which were the paintings, as well as the 
fountain should be defended by a roof, to save them from the 
chance of damage.— Quotidicnne. 

POWER OF THE HUMAN EYE—The over-mastering ef- 
fect of the human eye upon the lion, has been frequently men- 
tioned by travellers. From my own inquiries, | am perfeetly 
satisfied of the fact; and an anecdote that was related tome 
by Major Mackintosh, proves that this fascinating effeet is 
not confined exclusively to the lion. An officer in India, hay- 
ing chanced to ramble into a jungle, suddenly encountered a 
royal tiger. The encounter appeared equally unexpected on 
both sides, and beth parties made a dead halt, earnestly gaz- 
ing on each other. The gentleman had no,fire arms, and was 
aware that a sword would be no effective defence in a strug- 
gle for life with such an antagonist. But he had heard that 
even the Bengal tiger might be sometimes checked by looking 
him firmly in the face. He did so: in a few minutes the tiger, 
which appeared preparing to take his final spring, grew dis- 
turbed, shrunk aside, and attempted to creep round upon him 
behind. The officer turned constantly on the tiger, which 
still continued to shrink from his glance; but darting into the 
thicket, and again issuing forth in a different quarter, it per- 
severed for above an hour in this attempt to catch him by 
surprise; till at last it fairly yielded the eontest, and left the 
gentleman to pursue his pleasure walks. The direction he 
now took, as may easily be believed, was straight to the tents, 
at double quick time.— Thompson’s Southern Africa. 


TOMB OF A DOG—Every one has read Byron’s epitaph 
on a Newfoundland dog, beginning 
‘When some proud son of man returns to earth,” &e. 
This, which many suppose to be only a fancy-piece, is said to 
be a real epitaph, which Byron actually had inscribed on a 
monument erected over the grave of a favorite dog. The an- 
imal, according to the same account, had once saved his lord. 
ship from drowning. Some time after the tomb was erected, 
Byron had the tablet containing the inscription taken down, 
either because the whim had subjected him to ridicule, or 
that he then considered the misanthropic sentiments of the 
epitaph too severe. It might have been because he at length 
met with a biped friend, and thought himself bound to re- 
nounce the declaration contained in the last two lines: 
“To mark a friend’s remains, these stones arise~~ 








‘I never had but one~-andhere he lies.” 
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THE ALCHYMIST OF PISA. 
A trhe Story, translated from the Ttallian. 

uring the civil wars of Genoa, an Italian, named Grimal- 
di, became an exile and sought refuge in the city of Pisa. — 
rhere was nothing in the world for which he had any friend- 
ship or regard but money. This, he maintained, was the on- 
iy thing worth pursuing, and no matter how disgraceful the 
means if the object wasobtained. ‘The man, he observed, 
who was possessed of wealth, might bid defiance to the ad- 
monitions of conscience.” With the talent of acquiring rich- 
es, Grimaldi united the art of keeping them. He lived alone; 
neither dog nor cat were his inmates, and he was withouta 
servant, because the former might have been charzeable for 
victuals, and the laiter for wages. He was constantly ap- 
prehensive of being robbed, and theft, in his estimation, was 
ofdeeper dye than the crime of parricide. 

With these propensities and principles, he could not fail to 
be the object of hatred and contempt; but when he conceived 
himself insulted or abused, he went directly home; casta 
look at his dearstrong box, and was comforted. 

One evening when Grimaldi had supped at the house ofa 
friend, and was returning home at a Jate hour, le was attack- 

1 in the streets by an assassin, who plunged a dagger in his 

reast. The wound was mortal, but its effects were not so 

udden as to prevent him seeking safety inflight. At the 
same moment, a dreadful storm came on. Faint with his 
wound, his alarm, and the rain, Grimaldi took refuge in the 
shop ofa goldsmith, which, by chance, was still open. This 
voldsmith, like Grimaldi, was in full pursuit of wealth, only 
ic had fallen on a way to obtain it less promising than that of 
usury. He was in search of the philosopher's stone, and this 

vening, having been occupied with a grand projection, he 
had left his shop door open to mederate the heat of his fur- 
giace. 

Grimaldi’s entrance appeared somewhat rude; but Fazio, 
for that was the alchymist’s name, having soon recognized his 
visitor, asked him why he had been abroad at so unseasona- 
ble an hour, and in such terribleweather? ‘Ah!’ sighed 
Grimaldi, “Iam wounded!” As he pronounced these words, 
ll! back intoa chair and expired. Fazio’s alarm at this 
) ence was not to bedeseribed. Ue ran up to Grimaldi; 
tore his clothes open that he might have more freedom te 
breathe, and used every means he could think of to recall 
him to life, But all his efforts were vain: the unfortunate 
usurer had’ received a wound which closed of itself, so that 
the blood could not flow, and he died of suffocation. 

The alchymist was in the greatest distress on account of 
this accident. The whole neighbourhood had retired to rest, 
or shut up their houses {vu svoid the storm; and Fazio was a- 
ione, his wife and two children having gone to visit his dying 
father. All at once a bold thought entered his head, which, 
under present circumstances, seemed practicable. He was 
certain no one had seen Grimaldienter hisshop. In such 
continued rain and thunder, there was no temptation for peo- 
ple to be looking out at their windows. Besides, by proclaim- 
ing Grimaldi’s death Fazio might be suspected of having 
done the deed. After maturely weighing the whole affair, 
je shut up his shop, determined to turn the adventure to his 
own advantage, and, in conformity with his predeliction for 
transmutations, to make an experiment whether, as he had 
hitherto been unsuccessful in his practice, he could not trans- 
mute misfortune into fortune, and turn his lead into gold. 

Fazio knew of Grimaldi’s wealth, or suspected him to be 
rich. By searching his pockets he found a large bunch of 
keys. “Good,” said he to himself, ‘this isa mark of the fa- 
your of heaven; the finger of providence is manifest in it! 
That such a terrible storm should come on this night; that my 
shop should be open: that the usurer should be wounded and 
die in my chair: all this could not happen without a particu- 
lar dispensation from above. The deceased has no relation, 
and, perhaps, no friend. One stranger is as good as another 
stranger, and Fazioas good as another heir. I have even one 
right more: had it not been for me, he would have died in 
the street, and lain the whole night in the wet. Who knows 
that he did not come into my shop, to appoint me his heir? 
Ylis visit supplies a formal testament; 1 will quictly take the 
executorship upon me; that will be the safest and the wisest 
way, for should I relate the affair te the magistrates, I would 
not be believed. Grimaldi’s body is in my house; I should be 
considered his murderer; and it would give me a deal of trou- 
ble to prove my innocence. But if I bury him privately, there 
will be none to speak of the circumstance; and truly between 
the scaffold and a fullcoffer, it is not very difficult to choose. 
ureka! Ihave found what I have long been searching after: 
{ have found the philosoplfer’s stone without the aid of my 
cursed crucibles and my smoky furnace.” 

Provided with a dark lantern, Fazio set out for Grimaldi’s 
house. The rain descended in torrents; the thunder rolled 
in awful peals, but the Alechymist neither felt nor heard any 
thing. His mind was full of the usurers hoards. He applied 
his keys, unlocked the doors, and was ina moment in the sit- 
ting room of the deceased. Against the iron chest he direct- 
ed the whole battery of his bunch of keys, and almost des- 
paired of carrying the seige, as it had four or five different 
locks outside, besides as many within. At length he took 
the fort: in it he found a casket of gold rings, bracelets and 
jewels, and four bags, on which he read with transport:— 
“Three thousand Ducats in gold.” : 

Intoxicated with joy, Fazio seized the bags, and as there 
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was a chanew the jewels might betray him, he left them be- 
hind. Being a great friend to order, he carefully replaced 
every thing inits former state, fastened every lock, and hap- 
pily got back to his house unnoticed with the precious bur- 
den. His first care was to place the bagsin a place of safety; 
his next to inter the dead. He raised the body as easily as a 
feather, for the touch of the bags of gold had imparted to 
him a strength, which astonished even himself. He carried 
Grimaldi into acellar, dug a deep grave, and tumbled him in 
with all his keys and clothes. This done, he filled up the 
hole with so much care that it was not possible to discover 
the ground had been touched. 

Having dispatched this affair, Pazio hastened to his room, 
untied the bags, not so much to count as to feed his sight with 
the gold. He found that not asingle piece was wanting; 
but he was dazzled and giddy at the sight of somuch money. 
First he counted it; then he weighed it, his extacy increas- 
ing every moment. At last he deposited the whole in a se- 
cret closet, burnt the bags, and did not remove his eyes from 
them till the lastatom was consumed. He then threw the 
ashes into the air, afraid lest even these should betray him, 
and closed the labours of the evening by retiring to rest. 

As nothing was heard of Grimaldi for some days, the Ma- 
gistrates ordered his house to be opened. All were surprised 
at not finding the usurer, but more so at not discovering his 
money. Three months having elapsed, at the end of which 
all conversation respecting the deceased having subsided, Fa- 
zio began to drop a word or two about his chemical discove- 
ries; shortly after he whispered something respecting a bar 
of gold. As his neighbors had already had many proofs of 
his being deceived, they only laughed at him; but Fazio was 
not to be so easily diverted from his purpose; prudently ob- 
serving a certain gradation inhisconversation and exhibi- 
tions of joy, he at Jast announced his intention o7 proceeding 
to France in order to convert his bar of gold into current 
coin. The better to conceal his real design, he borrowed a 
hundred florins ona farm, fifty of which he put aside to de- 
fray the charges of the journey, and the other fifty he gave 
to his wife, at the same time assuring her of his speedy re- 
turn. 

The idea of parting with her husband alarmed Valentina. 
She was apprehensive that it was his embarrassed cireumstan- 
ces that compelled him to fly his country, and as she conceived 
he would never return, by which herself and children would 

e reduced to want, she implored him with tears, and in the 
most eloquent manner not to leave her. Overcome by her 
importunity, Fazio, notwithstanding a resolution to keep his 
secret for life, could no longer conceal! it. He took Valenti- 
na by the hand;led her into his cabinet; disclosed the whole 
affair respecting Grimaldi, and shewed her his golden trea- 
sure. ‘Dost thou now,” said he, “entertain any doubt as to 
the reality of my ingct of gold?” 

Valentina, equally intoxicat:d with joy as her husband 
had been, fell on his neck, an¢ caressed him as much as she 
had formerly reproachedhim. A variety of plans of future 
happiness and glory were settled, and preparations for the 
journey were made with allspeed. When the day of Fazio’s 
departure arrived, Valentina affected to join the rest of the 
family in remonstrating, as before, against the journey, in 
which she was joined by all the neighbours, who made game 
of the alchymist; but he only laughed at them in turn. 

While on his way to Marseilles, Mis wife played her part so 
well as to remove all suspicion. She was constantly com- 
plaining of poverty, while in private she enjoyed abundance. 
Every one lamented her fate, while she had no cause for pity 
but what she was forced to affect. 

Fazio having got bills of exchange for his ducats, wrote his 
wife that he had disposed of his ingot of gold, and was about 
to return. Valentina shewed the letter to her relations and 
others; but the majority still doubted the reality of the state- 
ment when Fazio arrived in personat Pisa. He presented 
his hand to all his acquaintance with a triumphant air, and 
openly proclaimed the success with which his chemical la- 
bours had been crowned; and, in proof of his good fortune, he 
brought from a banker nine thousand gold dollars, which he 
received for the bills ofexchange. To this kind of demon- 
stration, it was impossible to object: the story was told from 
house to house, and all extolled his knowledge in the occult 
science of transmuting metals. The very man who, only a 
few months before, was pronounced a confirmed fool by the 
whole city, was now elevated by that city to the rank of a 
great philosopher; and Fazio enjoyed, at the same moment, 
the advantage of being honoured as both learned and rich. 

There being no longer any necessity for concealing his 
wealth, Fazio gave full scope to his desires. He redeemed 
his farm from the mortgage, purchased a title at Rome, pro- 
cured a magnificent house and large estates, and hired foot- 
men and servants of every description. Valentina, who was 
now a woman of too much consequence to look after the af- 
fairs of her family, took an old relation with her young and 
beautiful daughter into the house, and devolved the whole 
management upon them. 

Fazio, after the exnmple of those who lived instyle at Pisa, 
now cast his eyeson the charming daughter of his aged rela- 
tive, withthe view of making her his mistress. Her name 
was Adelaide; and in the age of love and coquetry, either of 
which is sufficient to lead a man into folly, she lent a willing 
ear to the advances made by Fazio, and soon contracted so 
intimate a connexion with him as to occasion a disagreement 
with his wife. But before Valentina had penetrated the se- 
cret and convinced herself of her husband’s infidelity, Fazio 
had spent a large sum of money on his charming Adelaide. 
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Jealous of her rights, Valentina could no longer submit to the 


encroachments ofan usurper. Discord destroyed the conju- 
gal union, the wifé became sullen, and the ion pean 8 
ous. One day the quarrel reached such a height, that Va- 
lentina turned the old housekeeper and her daughter into the 
street. Fazio on this took the part of Adelaide, and placed 
her in another lodging; but finding that his wife continued 
furious at his conduct; he carried his mistress to a retired es- 


tate in the eountry. No sooner did this reach the ears of 


Valentina, than she became mad with jealousy, and deter- 
mined on the most horrid revenge. Without reflecting on 
the consequences, she resolved to impeach her husband before 
the tribunal as the murderer of Grimaldi. She put her dread- 
ful scheme into instant execution; while Fazio, who was 
dreaming away delicious moments in the arms of his Ade- 
og had no idea of the storm that was gathering over his 
yead. 

The judge after considering the circumstances related by 
Valentina, dispatched persons to dig up the ground m Fazio*™ 
cellar, where finding the remains of Grimaldi’s body, the ae- 
cused was seized in the arms of his mistress, and carried to 
prison. At first, Fazio denied the charge, but being confront- 
ed by his wife, who he found had become his accuser, he 
immediately exclaimed, “Wretch as thou art! had I loved 
thee less thou wouldst not have been entrusted with my se- 
cret: I was weak from my love towards thee, and thou hast 
brought mehither.” The torture, which at that time was so 
fatal to accused innocence, extorted from Fazio a confession 
of all he had done, and even of what he had not don. He 
named himself as the murderer of Grimaldi, although he was 
not; and was sentenced to forfeit his possessions, and to suf- 
fer death at the place of public execution. 

Valentina, on the sentence being passed, would have re- 
turned to her house, but was not a sittle surprised at findine 
it occupied by officers of justice, who had even turned her 
children into the street. Nothing more was wanting to ren- 


der her aprey to dispair. The stings of conscience already = 


wiung her heart; for her revenge being satiated, her eyes 
were opened to the rashness of her conduct and her futiwre 
misery. Pain and remorse now reached theirheight. in 
frantic mood she ran about with dishevelled hair, and impler- 
ed the judge to pardon her husband, whom she herself had 
delivered up to the executioner. The sight of her children 
redoubled the pangs which lacerated her soul. 

The whole city was agitated by this mefancholy event, 
Valentina, who had become hateful to herself, had not even 
the poor consolation of exciting pity; all herr relations and 
acquaintances avoided heras they would a savage beast. 

Fazio, who contemplated his deplorable fate with ealm- 
ness, was led to the place of exccution through the principal 
streets. He ascended the scaffold with great composure, de- 
clared his innocence, and cursed the impetuous jealousy cf 
his wife. He was beheaded, and his body, accoi ding to eus- 
tom, exposed for some time as a terror to others. Rage and 
dispair had, in the meantime, transported Valentina to the 
most dreadful of ail imaginable deeds. She took her two 
children by the hand, and hurried them, while continually 
weeping, with hasty steps, to the place of execution. She 
pressed through the crowd, who made way for her to pass, 
and loaded her with execrations. But Valentina was deaf to 
all they said. She reached the foot of the bloody platform, 
and mounted with her children the fatal steps as if she intend 
ed once more toembrace the body ofher husband. She led 
her children up to the bleeding corpse, and bade them em- 
brace theirdeceased father. At this appalling sight, and the 
cries of the poor innocents, the spectators burst into tears; 
when suddenly the frantic mother plunged a cagzer into the 
breast of one, ran upon the other and Iaid him dead beside 
his dying brother! An universal burst of horror aud dismay 
ascended to the skies! The populace rushed forward to lay 
hold of hev; but already she had stabbed herself with the 
poignard, and fell lifeless on the bodies of her husband and 
children. : 

The sight of the two murdered children, and the body of 
the mother bathed in their blood, filled every one with hor- 


ror. It was as if the whole city had met with some generai 
calamity. Astonishment and dejection took hold of every 


mind and heart. The inhabitants wazdered up and down the 
streets in gloomy silense, and the crowd was incessantlyire- 
newing round the scaffold, where the blood of the children 
and mother was mingling with the blood of the innocent fa- 
ther. Even the hardest hearts were melted into pity and com- 
passion. 

The judge, affected by the relation, gave permission to the 
family to inter the bodies of the father and motherin a place 
without the walls. The two children were buried in the 
church of St. Catharine. The tradition of this melancholy 
catastrophe has been preserved at Pisa, and is still related 
there with visible concern. 











Extraordinary.—A London editor gives the following arti- 
cle: ‘We are told that there isa woman in a village in Glam- 
organshire, South Wales, whose husband, with the little for- 
tune he got with her, bought a smallfarm. He had hardly 
closed the purchase when death closedhis eyes. However, 
not intimidated with this, the woman married a second hus- 
band, who sowed it. - He likewise died, and she tried a third 
whoreaped it: but death soon snatched him away.—She then 
married a fourth, who thrashed it; but,He also followed the 
fate of his predecessors; and she i ‘married toa fifth 
husband, with whom she is enjoyi eofit. All 
this happened in less than eightee 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY. 

A young lady, at eighteen, oftens needs a warning voice to 
point out the quicksands over which she is speeding her 
thoughtless career. I hear youare beautiful, and have many 
adtnirers—I am sorry for it—A young woman whose conduct 
js marked with strict honor and principle, cannot have many 
admirers. There isnothing that more certainly marks a bad 
heart and depraved principle, or worse, a thorough destitu- 
tion of it, than this cruel and guilty encouragement of honor- 
able love. : ; 

A young man is never long attached to a young lady with- 
out her being aware of it; commonly indeed before he is him- 
self aware of the nature and extent of his feelings. The 
knowledge is almost intuitive. From that moment if she be 
persuaded that she cannot reciprocate his sentiments, her 
course is plain before her: it iscool, undeviating, unhesitat- 
ing repulse; on every occasion, place, and manner—Love 
will die, without hope.—To crush it in the bud is easy; but 
trifle and tamper with it, till it has taken root in the heart, 
and its destruction is attended with the extinction of the 
heart’s best and noblest feelings. . 

Never forzet this prime maxim in these matters, not to dis 
courage is al vays to encowrage. 

Your choice, I will not, | would not bias. ButIhad rather 
hear that you are engaged to a manof good charagipr and in- 
dustrious habits, than to the wealthiest man without them; 
for in this country, these are always a sure pledge and fixed 
success. ; 

A mean and culpable species of coquetry, is the practice 
of not giving decided encouragement, or repulse, with a view 
of keeping your slave till you have learned the cant phrase, 
you connot do better—I kuow not an expression that betrays 
more despicable meanness—She who uses it, shows a willing- 
ness to sell her hand, to traffic her person, for value receiy- 
ed, that is revolting in the higest degree. 

No one, not even a parent, can tell what character will 
render any lady happy, but herself—on herself, on herself a- 
lone, then, must and ought to rest the responcibility of her 
choice—I have seen so many marriages, commenced with all 
the glitter of wealth and pomp, terminate in misery and bro- 
ken hearts; and so many that were begun with no very prom- 
ising auspices, which have proved as happy as human life ad- 
mits, that I am convinced that the parent who officially in- 
terposes, stands answerable to God, his child, and his con- 
seience, in a degree of responsibleness most fearful and tre- 
mendous. 

Ladies too often atteiapt to gain husbands, as anglers catch 
fish—by drawing the bait, as he approaches it, till he is im- 
pelled to grasp at every hazard; but she who angles fora hus- 
hand may find, too late, that she has gained the man. at the 
expense of she husband’s confidence in her principles and 
heart.—Christian Register. 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
A SKETCH. 
“Oh! thou most fatal of Pandora’s train, 
Consumption! silent cheater of the eye,— 
Thou com’st not rob’d in agonizing pain, 
Nor mark’st thy course with death’s delusive dye.” 
H. K. White. 

In contemplating a youthful female wasting away by the 
eonsumption, there is something so affecting to the sensibili- 
ties, something that seems to tend so much to repress the pas- 
sions and vanities of life, that were it in my power, for my- 
self, 1 would banish that disease from the train of death’s pur- 
veyors. It is better to go to the house of mourning than to 
that of mirth; itis human suffering that excites compassion, 
love and mercy, and all the finer emotions of the bosom.— 
Phis may savour too much of that which isealled philosophy; 
but I think that the voice of nature still hath dominion with- 
in me; I Mplieve that these sentiments flow from my heart. 

ir the fallof 182-, I was invited by some relatives to spend 
a week or two at their farm, in one of the loveliest and best 
cultivated parts of my native state. I was induced to accept 
this kind request, not more from a wish to revisit the region 
of my youthful sports, than from a desire of beholding a cou- 
sin, the companion of my earliest days, and for whom my sim- 
ple affection had since been gradually melting into love. 

On a mild Indian summer morning, I sat out on my journey 
with a mind perturbed with mingling thoughts. The reflec- 
tions naturally exeity by my visit, assisted by the delicate 
hues of the year’s decay, completely softened me into sad- 
ness; 2 vision of other days rushed on my brain--was my E- 
liza the same? *Twas probable the playfulness of the child 
had withdrawn into the becoming reserve of the maiden of 
seyenteen:—perhaps she had bestowed her affections on ano- 
ther! Love Julled this thought and again awoke it. 

This reverie was interrupted by a louder blast rushing thro’ 
the forest and bearing the withered leaves tothe ground. I 
rode on in meditative mood until I approached my kinsman’s 
dwelling, the alteration and innovation in the vicinity of which 
forboded me no good. The house was situated on a gentle 
declivity with its front to the east; an old willow which had 
overlooked the births of the family for several generations 
past, had been blown and was unremoved. 

I was kindly received by my affectionate relatives; my eye 
Jooked a for my fair cousin—I asked for her—* * * * * 
She was seated ina which she had chosen on the 














west side of the house, in the window of which the declining 
sun shot his mellow rays. The rose still lingered om her 
cheek, but seemed to have more of the fading tints of autumn 
than of the blooming freshness of the vernal months. The fire 
of her eye was not yet extinguished, but it shone with a mild- 
er splendor: a holy, angelic resignation resting on her features. 
I thought she was like the gum tree of our forest, most beau- 
tiful in decline. She was too pure for my love: and from that 
time I resigned her to holy arms and a heavenly habitation. 

I could not remain long amid scenes which tended only to 
increase my constitutional melancholy, and after a few days, 
bidding adieu to my amiable friends, I returned to the crowd- 
ed city, remembering that “all flesh is grass, and all the glo- 
ry of man as the flower of grass; the grass withereth, and 
the flower thereof fadeth away.” : 

Eliza did not survive that winter, and in summer the wild 
flowers of the valley are seen flourishing around the grave in 
which repose the ashes of my fair cousin. c.L 

—— 
THE NUN’S BURIAL. 


When we follow to the tomb one who has none of the sym- 
pathies of the world tocluster around her, and whose grave 
must be watered by tears from eyes that have never beheld 
or known the object creating their strange grief, a cause for 
such sorrow is to be sought for amid other than common caus- 
es. When the spring oozes up from the parched desert; 
when all around it is dry and desolate, curiosity and interest 
are awakened to ascertain the origin of this phenomenon. 

There came across my path, but a few days since, a long 
train of funeral pageantry, following the dark hearse and 
the eold cornse. She was a nun—the prayer of Ave Maria, 
and the voluntary, yet severe penance—the slow alternate 
march of day and night—these, these had long been her si- 
lent but solitary companions—she had none beyond the walls 
of the convent, who could be a witness to her virtues, or be- 
come interested in her fate. Yet virtue and piety, among 
whatever religious denomination they may be found, whether 
they exist in the Protestant or Catholic christian—whether 
the form be wrong, yet the substance be religion and devotion 
to God, will find a tear in-the eye of the stranger, when it 
leaves this world for its heavenly home. 

Every one belonging to this city has seen alittle Catholic 
chapel situate] in its environs; ina most beautiful spot, and 
shadowed bya cluster of aged elms. The long procession, as 
it wound round the acclivity in order to reach the last home 
of the living, lit up as it was by the lingering rays ofa setting 
sun, following the remains of one who had for years ‘lived for 
God ajone,’ was of itselfa lesson more melancholy touching 
to the heart than the most studied eloquence, the most pa- 
thetic appeal of the human tongue. The coffin was carried 
into the church, and its interior and exterior thronged to lis- 
ten to the chaunt and the services which were to ensue pre- 
vious to committing ‘dust untodust.’? There, stood side by 
side the emigrants from all nations, the young, the old, the 
beautiful and the brave; and all collected—not to pour out 
their tears over the. partner of their lives, the offspring of 
their affections, or the companion of their choice—but to ren- 
der the homage of sorrow to departed virtue. As thechaunt 
of the ‘requiescat in pace’ arose, I could see the big tear 
start from eyes that seldom have wept. When the jaws of 
the tomb were closed upon the dead, still it seemed that many 
were tempted to linger around the home of the departed, to 
indulge in the luxury of grief. You might find them scatter- 
ed over the little precinets of the church, kneeling over the 
graves of those who were dear to them in life, praying for 
their souls, and bewailing their own bereavement. There are 
many things in the Catholic religion and its customs, which 
serve to call up a deep reverence for that air of sincerity 
which characterizes their ceremonies, the sacrifices of com- 
fort and of the best hopes of this world, to the expectations 
promised by another. What lady of our Protestant religion 
is there, who could not but shudder at relinquishing the plea- 
sures of the world for book,and be}l, anda nunnery, even 
for the sake of thatreligion? * * * * * # # * & % 

As I strolled homeward, I could not but shed one tear to the 
memory of the nun, and to regret-that so much Joveliness and 
accomplishments should have been secluded from the world 
as were possessed by her. Her character was well summed 
upon the few pathetic and touching remarks of the priest, as 
he held up her virtues for the imitation of his flock.—At the 
conclusion he remarked “that she died calmly in the faith 
which she had professed, and in the belief that she should re- 
ceive a crown adorned with impcrishable gems, from the 
hands of her Creator in the world to come.”—[ Boston Specta- 
tor. 

re 

NEW MUSIC.——‘Return, O my love”—sung by Mrs. G. 
Barrett, at the New York theatre, in the melo-drama of the 
Flying Dutchman—the music by Gilfert. This pathetic and 
beautiful production is said to be creditable to the genius of 
Mr. Gilfert. As the song is becoming very popular and fash- 


jonable, we print the words: 


Return, O my love, and we’ll never, never part, 
While the moon her soft light shall shed, 

I'll hold thee fast tomy throbbing heart! 
And my bosom shall pillow thy head. 


The breath of the woodbine is on my lip, 
Empearled in the dew of May; 

And none but thou of its sweetness shall sip, 
Or steal its honey away. 


+ 





THE REPOSITORY. 


CANOVA, THE SCULPTOR.—There is a very interesting 
anecdote told of his first love. 

“In the story of his earliest love, if a juvenile and vague 
aspiration may be so termed, there was something of roman; 
tic and melancholy interest, which seems long to have chatted 
with perceptible colouring his future musings. While pur 
suing his studies in the Farsetti place, on firstarriving at Ve- 
nice, he had one day beheld a female, somewhat oider than 
himself, and extremely beautiful, enter the gallery, accom- 
panied by a friend or attendant, who daily departing, soon af- 
ter returned again before the hour of closing, leaving the for- 
mer to pursue herstudies, which chizfly consisted in drawing 
from antique heads. Chance first placed the youthful pair 
near each other; and secret excellence, hitherto undiscover- 
ed, subsequently determined him to select as models,such sub- 
jects as brought him nearest the fair artist. Time thus rolled 
away, and the youth found his bosom penetrated with new— 
delicious—but undefinable sensations. He knew not why he 
wished to be near her—orwhy he delighted to gaze on her 
mild and lovely countenance—so pale, 30 delicate, yet so full 
of feeling, nor could he tell why the fugitive glance was so 
often directed to her sylph-like form and graceful movements: 
but he felt that with such a being he should be forever happy, 
although incapable of defining his idea of that happiness. Ons 
day the object of this silent admiration was absent; another 
and another passed, still she did not appear. Antonio was 
inconsolabie; but he shrunk from inquiry, for he feared that 
every one already possessed the secrets of his thoughts. Many 
days elapsed in this uncertainty, durmg which he was indefat- 
igable in study; for she had once, while leaning on the shou!- 
der of her companion, pressed his work as being an assai bello; 
words never forgotten! though answered only by a silent obei- 
sance, and he hoped again to attract her notice. At length 
the attendant again appeared—alone, and habited in deep 
mourning; the heart of the youth failed at the sight, but sum- 
moning courage as she passed in departing with a port folio, 
he ventured to inquire for her friend. —“La Signorina Julia,” 
replied she, bursting into tears, “is dead!’ No more was 
asked, and nothing more said. Who Julia was, Canova nev- 
er knew;—but her name, her image, long remained engraven 
on his memory. He was then engaged under Ferrari on the 
statues which still embellish the villa Trepoli near Barbonara. 
How irksome must the labour bestowed on these stiff manner- 
ed and uninteresting figures have been to his ardent imagina- 
tion, glowing with the enthusiasm which his feelings were 
then caleulated to inspire! The incident, in fact, aided in the 
formation of more elevated conceptions; he longed to realize 
in the perfection of art the labouring to unite the purity of 
angelic charms with the soft beauty he had unconsciously lov- 
ed. Even in after life, when living forms of mortal loveliness. 
fancy reverted to early impressions, and clothed in her vivid 
hues, the young—the beautiful—the unfortunate Julia.” 














—_— 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 

With regard to the prevalence of particular merits, some 
diversity may be observed in the great divisions of our coun- 
try. In the East, there appears to have been more learning, 
diligence, authorship, religious zeal, systematic frugality, 
and early republican principle and resolution—more founde!s 
or benefactors of schools and colleges; more ingenious me- 
chanicians The prefessiom ef the Law seems to have flour- 
ished, in all parts, with neatly a proportional share of most 
able mezabers: that of Medicine has been richest in the mic- 
dlest»ses. South of the Susquehanna, we find the most bril- 
liant orators; more active and chivalrous military leaders; 
more liberal and accomplished gentlemen, high-minded, de- 
voted patriots, who exposed their persons and large estates, 
and endured all losses and privations, with zeal, firmness, and 
even alacrity, that bring to mind the best days of the cavaiiers 
in the civil wars of England. Of merchants, we might name 
many, scattered over the seaboard, who have exerted a noble 
and enlightenedliberality, and who bore an important share 
inthe work of the Revolution, or in that of subsequent legis- 
lation. Inthe West, we discover a large fund of heroic char- 
acter, romantic and eventful enterprise, and gallant explicit; 
the personal annals of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, bre 
replete with objects and results, which excite curiosity and 
admiration. In the history of their Indian wars, the reader 
has, indeed, a conception of much of whatis so minutely told 
of those of New England, in her many volumes on that sub- 
ject; the incidents and characters bear a resemblance; yet 
the scenes of action, and the actors, are so far different as to 
beget a peculiar interest and importantvariety. Itmay be 
hoped that the western states will do justice to themselves, 
by early embodying their authentic traditions.—dmerican 
Quarterly Review. 

ee 
THE REPORT. 
4 sprightly lady, young and fair, 
With arms al] nude and neck all bare, 
At dinner near a Quaker sat; 
And feeling much dispos’d to joke, 
In playful accents thus she spoke: 
“See, friend: I toast thy broad-brimm/’d hat.”” 
The Quaker smil’d and said, “Thou know’st, 
I ne’er use healths, nor give a toast, 
Else:from thy challenge I’d not shrink, 
Inclin’d: so kind a lass, 
i would take a glass, 
And to thy absent “kerchief drink.» 
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American Quarterly Review—The third number of this able 
work was issued from the press on Saturday last. This punc- 
tyality on the part of the publishers is highly creditable to 
their enterprize, as evincing a determination to fulfil those 
engagements with a public by whom they have been so ex- 
tensively patronized. We have hastily perused a portion of 
the contents of this number, and feel fully satisfied that they 
are in no respect inferior to those which lave preceded them. 
The subjects treated on are twelve in number: 

1. Theory of Ships—2. Yorktown, a historical poeem—3. 
Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. M‘Culloch, esq.—4. 
Law of Marriage and Divoree—5. Biography of Wm. Pitt, 
ftarl of Chatham—6. Travels and Adventures in Southern A- 
trica, by George Thompson, esq.—7. Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches of his own times—S. German Literature: a history 
of the Poetry and elegant Prose of the Germans from the 
time of Luther to the present day—9. Constitutional Law: re- 
ports of cases by Thos. Sergeant and Wm. Rawle, jr.—10. 
An account of East Florida, &c. by W. Stork, M. D.—11. A 
practical view of the present state of Negro Slavery in the 
West Indies, by Alex. Barclay: Speech of Hon. Henry Clay 
before the American Colonization Society—12. British Co- 
Jonial Navigation System. 

From these heads the interest of the subjects may be well 
imagined; and we hazard little in declaring our belief that 
the editors have fully maintained the high rank which our li- 
terature has attained, and which, ina great measure through 
their instrumentality, will enable our country boldly to assert 
her rights to precedence, 26 well in the field of literature and 
science, asshe hasalready attained in that of arms and the 
arts. The limits of our journal does not admit of our appro- 
priating but a small space at present for extracts from the re- 
view; but we cannot but direct the attention of the reader to 
those we have made from the biography of Chatham, whose 
eloquence, employed in the assertion of the rights of the 
colonies, has embalmed his memory in the hearts of every A- 
merican. Had the policy been adopted by the imbecile min- 
istry of that day, which Pitt had delineated, they would not 
have been obliged tosubmit to that humiliation to which he 
declared he never would consent, that of “depriving the roy- 
al house of Brunswick of the fairest portion of their inherit- 
ance.” So intimately connected with our early history is the 
name of this statesman, that we consider it one of the most 
interesting subjects for an American reviewer which could 
have presented itself. The extracts we make refer to the 
period after the stamp act was repealed, and a change of mi- 
nistry effected, at the head of which Chatham was placed, 
and where he continved until obliged to withdraw from its 
duties in consequence of his life being threatened from the 
gout, a disease with which he continued to be afflicted, with- 
out intermission, from the period of his leaving college, and 
even before, to that of his death. On his resignation the cel- 
ebrated Lord North, whose measures caused that separation 
of which Chatham had endeavored to prevent the accom- 
plishment, succeeded to the helm ofstate. A temporary im- 
provement in his health, enabled him afterwards to resume 
his seat, and occasionally to raise his voice in the House of 
Lords, on some of those interesting questions which were 
presented during the ministry of North. 

“Passing over his energetic orations in the affair of Wilkes, 
the king’s answer to the address of the city of London, the 
Falkland Islands, and other subjects of the day, we shall con- 
fine our attention to the part he took in respect to American 
affairs. In May, 1774, his powerful voice was heard in the 
House of Lords, on this momertous subject. It was on the 
bill for quartering soldiers in America. He charged the mi- 
nistry with purposely irritating the colonists. ‘My lords, I 
am an old man, and I would advise the noble lords in office, 
io adopt a more gentle mode of governing America; for the 
day isnot far distant, when America may vie with these king- 
doms, not only in arms, but in arts also:”—a prophecy which 
at that time, probably excited the smiles of those to whom it 
was addressed. In the beginning of 1778, an unauthorised 
and ill-managed negotiation by two humble friends of Lord 
Bute and Lord Chatham, drew from the latter a declaration 
in regard to “the impending ruin of the kingdom.” “He fear- 
ed that all hope was precluded; but zeal, duty, and obedience 
may outlive hope. If any thing can prevent the consumma- 
tion of public ruin, it can only be new counsels and new 
counsellors, without further loss of time—a real change from 
a sincere conviction of past errors, and not @ mere pallia- 
tion, which must prove fruitless.” This was a plain indica- 
tion of his willingness to undertake the conduct of public af- 
fairs at a gloomy and appalling crisis; _ but it soon appeared 
that Dr. Addington and Sir James Wright were acting with- 
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JAMERICAN. 


out authority, and Lord Chatham subsequently made use of 
strong terms to express his indignation. 

With all his liberal principles on the subject of taxation, 
while he declared that he would carry with him to his grave 
“the unalterable opinion, that this eountry had no right un- 
der heaven to tax America,” he sternly and invariably main- 
tained the superiority of the parent country, in every other 
respect. In the same speech, he forcibiy observes, that-- 

“Instead of adding to their miseries, as the bill now before 
you most undoubtedly does, adopt some Jenient measures, 
which may lure them to their duty; proceed like a kind and 
affectionate parent over a child whom he tenderly loves; and 
instead of those harsh and severe proceedings, pass an am- 
nesty on all their youthful errors; clasp them once more in 
your fond and affectionate arms; and, I will venture to affirm 
you will find them children worthy of their sire. But should 
their turbulence exist after your proffered terms of forgive- 
ness, which I hope and expect this house will immediately a- 
dopt, I will be amongst the foremost of your Lordships to 
move for such measures as will effectually prevent a future 
relapse, and make them feel what it is to provoke a fond and 
forgiving parent! a parent, my lords, whose welfare has ever 
been my greatest and most pleasing consolation. This decla- 
ration may seem unnecessary; but I will venture to declare, 
the period is not far distant when she will want the assist- 
ance of her most distant friends.” 

And on another occasion, in the year 1775, his declarations 
in this respect were still more explicit: 

“No regard for popularity—no predilection for my coun- 
try—not the high esteam I entertain for America, on the one 
hand, nor the unalterable, steady regard I entertain for the 
dignity of Great Britain, on the other, shall at all influence 
my conduct; for, although f love the Americans, as men pri- 
zing and setting a just value on that inestimable blessing, 
Liberty, yet, if I could once persuade myself that they enter- 
tain the most distant intention of throwing off the legislative 
supremacy and great constitutional superintending power and 
control of the British legislature, I should myself be the very 
person who would first, and most zealously, move to secure 
and enforce that power, by every exertion this country is 
capable of making.” 

We, in this country, (says the reviewer,) who know how 
reluctantly that allegiance was thrown off; who cannot read 
our own history without the full conviction, that indepen- 
dence was a measure of necessity to which we were driven 
by the despair of any other mode of relief; must still concede, 
that the lofty mind of Chatham might well adhere with perti- 
nacity and warmth, to the preservation of the integrity of an 
empire, which he had done so much to ennoble and enlarge. 
The avowed fidelity of a British subject, might enhance the 
arguments of an enlightened statesman; but in 1778, after 
the reduction of the colonies had manifestly become impos- 
sible, when we hear him, iw what preved bis dying speech, 
vehemently declare, that he “‘never will consent to deprive the 
royal offspring of the House of Brunswick of their fairest in- 
heritance,” we recognise and admire the inflexibility of his 
spirit, but we cannot admit the soundness of his judgment-- 
The interposition of the French had raised his anger. This 
‘“‘great nation” was not to fall prostrate before the House of 
Bourbon. “Shall a people, that seventeen years ago was 
the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to tell its invet- 
erate foe, take all we have, only give us peace?” 

After the Duke of Richmond, who brought the question for- 
ward, had answered these remarks, Chatham endeavoured to 
rise in reply; but he fell down in convulsions, was taken home, 
and in few days afterwards expired. America remembered 
his virtues, suppressed all resentment for his opposition to 
her independence, and deplored his loss.” 

We will give one more paragraph from the review of the 
biagraphy, which is intended to shew, that all his pursuits, 
even in the hours of relaxation, bore the stamp of dignity and 
grace. Whether he entertained his friends by occasion- 
ally reading to them the finest passages of the immortal Shak- 
speare, or whether he occupied himself in projecting and ex- 
ecuting alterations in his grounds, all bespoke the man of 
high spirit, taste and genius. 

“Lord Chatham was an extremely fine reader of tragedy; 
anda lady of rank and taste, now living, declares with what 
satisfaction she has heard him read some of Shakspeare’s his- 
torical plays, particularly Henry the Fourth and Fifth. She, 
however, uniformly observed, that when he came to the co- 
mic or buffoon parts of those plays, he always gave the book 
to-one of his relations, and when they were gone through, he 
took the book again.” 

On the merits of Chatham, as an orator, in concluding the 
review, the following neat remark from Dr. Franklin is in- 


troduced : 2 : 

“Dr. F. has seen, in the course of life, sometimes eloquence 
without wisdom, and often wisdom without eloquence; but 
in the present instance, he sees both united, and both in the 
highest degree possible.” 


The review of Barrington’s Personal Sketches, (a treasure 
to the lovers of wit and humour) possessess much interest. 
We have heretofore given some extracts from this work, but 
cannot forego the pleasure of adding a few of his sketches of 
characters who commenced their career with Sir Jonah, some 





of whom have far outstripped him in the race of renown. 















“Of all the books (says the reviewer) which have fallen in- 
to our hands, the most entertaining, and, we may add, the 
most instructive, are the volumes, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article, and from which we mean 
to draw as copiously as we ean, consistently with our limits,”’ 


Nearly forty pages of the Quarterly are oceupied with Sir 
Jonah’s sketches, and we believe as many more on the same 
subject would have been equally as acceptable to most of 
their readers. After following the author through the seve- 
ral stages of his education, choice of profession, election to 
the Irish parliament, &e. io all which anecdotes of the most 


humorous description are plentifully interspersed, the re- 
viewer goes on to say— 


The heads of the fashionable world, the renowned lawyers, 
and the influential politicians, in Dublin, at the period when 
our author began to flourish among them, constitute a fertile 
and diversified theme for him, and occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the first volume. We have, in the ‘rst place, the lord 
Montmorris, who fancied himself by far the greatest orator 
and politician in Europe, and who sent to the press a fiorid 
speech, which he intended to have spokenin the House ot 
Lords; but the debate, of which it was to have formeda part 
did not take place; and his lordship having neglected to coun- 
termandits publication, his studied harangue appeared next 
day in ublin newspapers, with aj} the suppositicus cheer- 
ings, &c. duly interposed! Sir Richard Musgrave, so famous 
as an Orange leader, was literally insane on all political sub- 
jects, his imagination being fraught with nothing but Papists, 
Jesuits, and rebels. One night, his wife awoke from a sense 
of suffocation, and found Sir Richard endeavoring to stran- 
gle her, and roaring—“You infernal Papist rebel!—you Uni- 
ted Irishman!—I’ll never part from you alive, if you don’t 
come quietly!” The lady, a fine woman, made her eseape 
with great difficulty, fled immediately from the house in her 
robe de chambre and slippers, and never would return, appre- 
hending that her husbaud's dreams might too often endanger 
her life. It is related of an eminent living judge of Virginia, 
from whom a favourite horse had been stelen, that when 
holding court, he suddenly rushed from the bench, seized the 
sheriff, who was standing in the middle of the court room, by 
the throat, with a terrible gripe, and while he nearly throt- 
tled his officer, continued toexclaim, with intense and wild 
earnestness, ‘ere he is Mr. Sheriff, here he is! Ihave got 
the villain—secure him!” The Sheriff bore some personal re- 
semblance to the thief, who filled the mind’s eve of the wor- 
thy judge. This, however, was areal hallucination: Sir Rich- 
ard had an old grudge against his wife, and may have tried a 
feint which she too well comprehended. It is not all Othel- 
los who have courage to strangle their Desdemonas as inze- 
niously as the Moor. a 

Sir Edward Newnham, member of the Irish parliament for 
Dublin, by repeatedly writing letters of congratulation, at 
length extorted a reply from General Washington, “which 
he exhibited on every occasion, giving it to ba understood, by 
significant nods, that he knew vastly more than he thought 
proper tocommunicate.” Sir Jonah recommends to the gen- 
tlemen of the army, as a motto, Sir Boyle Roche’s apothegm 
—the best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump. 


The Duke of Wellington and the late Lord Londonderry are 
introduced into our author’s crowded gallery of portraits, 
His acquaintance with them began in 1738, in which year he 
met them first, at dinner, at the house of Sir John 
Parnel. The Duke (then Captain Arthur Wellesley) was 
“ruddy-faced and juvenile in appearance, and popular among 
the young men of his age and station.” His address was, as 
it still is, rather awkward and ungainly: according to Sir Jo- 
nah, he never spoke successfully in the Irish Parliament, to 
which he was returned in 1790, and he gave no promise of the 
celebrity to which he has since attained. We remember tu 
have heard him speak, as Sir Arthur, in the British House of 
Commons, where he acquitted hitnse]f well, not as an orator. 
but as a man of sense and business. Lord Castle h was a 
“professed and not very moderate patriot”— came a 
leading member of the Reform and Liberal societies, and 
commenced his career in the Irish Parliament by a motion fo: 
a committee to inquire into the representation of the people 
with the ulterior object of aveform in Parliament. He was 
then deemed a very clever young man.” Sir Jonah repre 
bates his subsequent political life, averring that his lordship’s 
public character was corrupt, and that he (Sir Jonah) pos 
sesses indisputable and ample proof of the “public bribery 
and palpable misrepresentations” of which he was guilty.—- 
Yet he adds, that he never had theslightest objection to his 
private character, which he believes to have been “friend|y 
though cold, and fair though ambiguous.” He thinks that 
the Duke and the Marquis owed, in part, the extent of their 
respective elevation and fame, to their personal intimacy aud 
reciprocal friendship:—the one would never have obtained 
the chief command in Spain, but for the ministerial maneuv- 
ring of the other; and the successes of the general enabled the 
minister to stand his ground. 


The anecdotes of Curran and Grattan, are excellent, and 
the notice of the interview of the latter with Aaron Burr and 
Mr. D. M. Randolph, of Virginia, is drawn in an exquisite 
manner—The reviewer, whom, from sundry considerations 
we take for the Editor himself, (Mr. Walsh,) adds many il- 
lustrations, from personal interviews with this great Irish De- 
mosthenes. We will add one more extract, which is derived 
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from that part of the sketches which refer to scenes in France 
at the period of the overthrow and reinstatement alternately 
of Napoleon and the Bourbons: 

‘Vine process pursued, when it was ascertained that Napo- 
Jeon was actually master of Paris, will remind the reader of 
the various epithets successively given to the great tiger of 
the ménagerie:—le grand tigre royal—le grand tigre republi- 
taine—le grand tigre impericl—and then again, alternately, 
yoya!, imperial and royal. 

“The transformation of things at Havre became complete, 
and perfect order quickly succeeded the temporary agitation. 
The tricoloured flag was again hoisted at the port; and all 
the painters of the town were busily employed in changing 
the royal signs into imperial ones. One auberge, Louis le De- 
sive, was changed into a blue boar; the Duchesse ad’ Angouleme 
became the Virgin Mary; royal was new gilt into émperiai once 
more at the lottery offices; fleurs-de-lis were metamorphosed, 
im a single day, into beantiful spread eagles, and the Duc de 
Berry, who had hung creaking so peaceably on his post before 

the door of an hotel, became, ina few hours, St. Peter him- 
self, with the keys of Heaven dangling from his finger!” 


el 
Appeal for Suffering Genius, for the benefit of the Boston Bard. 
This little work has met with a very flattering notice from the 
June number of the Revue Encyclopedique, a journal of dis- 
tinction im the French capital,—the editor of which announ- 
ces his intention of making a collection for the bard, and 
heads his subscription with twenty francs. The appeal was 
worthy praise, (says the U.S. Gazette,) and we are glad it 
has found commenders on the other side the Atlantic. It is 
the production of Mr. Bryan, of Alexandria, whose talents 
are of a very respectable kind, and whose goodness of heart 
coes hand in hand with his excellent taste. 
es 
Strang—A pamphlet containing the confession of this mon- 
ster, has just appeared, copious extracts from which are made 
in some of the daily journals. Its details are of the most dis- 
zustinggature, and displays a demoniac nature in the author 
which we believe was barely surpassed by Tardy, whose fate 
was so lately sealed in our bay. For the truths contained in 
this confession we are referred tothe author’s speech from 
ihe gallows, wherein ke “pledges his word and honor!” for 
their correctoess! The whole of the plot for the destruction of 
Whipple is made to appear as having originated with his wife, 
who made all the overtures of guilty love, superintended all 
ie plans, and furnished all the means for the accomplish- 
.ent-of their diabolical purposes. To support alf these as- 
sortions we have the word and honor of the murderer, of whom 
t is proved, that in his anxiety to inculpate Mrs. Whipple, (in 
ine expectation that the governor would, through the influ- 
ence of her friends, be induced. to commute the punishment 
should both be found guilty of participation in the murder,) 
he made proposals to his counsel to place letters which he 
had forged in such a situation as to convict beyond a doubt, 
in the eye of the world, the vietim of his passion. We can- 
uot but feel it our duty to advise every parent who wishes to 
save the minds ofhis children from contamination, to keep 
this pamphlet from their reach, as seldom if ever hay there 
been issued a publication tending more to demoralization 
ihan it does. 





Mrs. Whipple is said to have gone to Canada—to a Nunne- 
ry, perhaps—for voluntary solitary confinement for life—for 
contrition and penance. When first taken from prison, af- 
icr her discharge, she was carried to the house of her uncle, 
Moctor Lansing, at Onondagua. 


—— 

Roger B. Taney, Esq. has received the appointment of At- 
torney General of Maryland, in place of Mr. Kell, who fills 
ihe seat on the bench vacated by the deathof Judge Ward. 
‘This selection is highly creditable to the Executive, and e- 
vinees an intention on its part to have aneye solely to the 
interests and welfare of the state, and not to admit party. par- 
‘jakties, whether they be ofold oy recent origin, to interfere 
with the duty which it owes to the people. We believe that 
the appointment has received the most decided approbation, 
as Mr. Tatiey at present stands amongst the highest of his 
profession in the state of Maryland. 


ci 

To .Irchitects—A premium of 100 dollars is offered by the 

building committee, for the most approved plan for the con- 

struction of a Masonic Hall tobe erected in Augusta, Geo. 
the cost of which not to exceed $22,000. 


oe 
Captain Franklin, and Dr. Richardson, one of his assoei- 
ates in his late expedition, has arrivedat New York, via Ca- 
nada, and taken passage for England in the James Cropper. 


Th the Common Pleas Court in Franklin County, Pa. last 
Weél, $1200 damages were given in a case of seduction. 


THE NORTH A 








Foreign— The intelligence fr 
week is quite vague and contradictory. Among the rumours 
of the day was one that Ibrahim Pacha had declared his in- 
dependence of the Porte, and that he intended to remain veu- 
tral inthe contest in which he has hitherto borne so import- 
ant a part—it is also said that some of the European powers 
have instigated and encouraged the Pacha to the adoption of 
this course—what reliance is to be placed in these reports it 
is difficult to determine—but sundry reasons are urged in the 
London papers to shew their probability. The Russian fleet 
was fitting for sea with great despatch, and the army on the 
frontiers of Turkey was shortly to be reviewed by the Empe- 
ror Nicholas in person, from which it was inferred that some 
movement was shortly to take place. It was declared, that 
in consequence of the late treaty, the squadrons of the parties 
therein named had opposed the sailing of the Egyptian fleet 
from Alexandria, which had been equipped to succour the 
forces of the Pacha in the Morea. The Porte is making great 
preparations for carrying on the war with vigour; he had or- 
dered the raising of troops throughout the empire without re- 
spect to their religion, a course believed never to have been 
before adopted in any emergency—So much elated with his 
successes was the Porte, that he had determined on receiving 
no proposal for the pacification of Greece. The British gov- 
ernment had received despatches from Brazil, which an- 
nounced that the preliminaries of peace had been signed be- 
tween Brazil and Buenos Ayres, which was said to be very fa- 
vorable to the former power, who was tc receive a conside- 
rable sum from the latter—and that Montevideo and a large 
portion of the Banda Oriental is to be formed into an inde- 
pendent nation under the protection of Great Britain. Va- 
rious accounts have been received in this country, direct 
from Brazil, confirmatory of the above. 

a 

[ ORIGINAL. ] 


THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


The ladies drest,—just as the clock struck four, 
The rattling chariot whirls up to the door;— 
Now Madam Primrose and her daughters three, 
Are all agog the picture room to see,— 

Helen, Charlotte and Bess the damsels names: 

I, turn’da beau, attend the lovely dames. 

In street set down, we haste up stairs, 
Each face a look of admiration wears;— 

Around the room in beauteous order placed, 
The works of genius and the proofs of taste: 
(Such taste and genius as our city shows, ) 

On all the walls the pictures hung in rows;— 

A Cleopatra, in a:‘morning gown, 

Her head uncomb’d and sprinkled much with down— 
Wild was her look, and dread, as when she press’d, 
The poisonous reptiles to her regal breast. 
There Julius Caesar stood—upon his brow, 

For want of hair, a laurel seemed to grow; 

But sad to tel, the artist, it appears, 

Forgot to grace him with a pair of ears. 

Here Spring array’d in petticoat of green, 
Show’d like a buxom damsel of nineteen: 

Such as you’ve seen engaged in milking kine, 
Her rosy cheeks were equal, Bess, to thine. 
Sumimer looked sun-burnt, and withal. she wore 
Too short a gown by six degrees or more. 
Auluma and Winter, each of German growth, 

In dress and figure seemed like Dutehmen both ;— 
We saw a Juno, and surprised appear’d, 

To see the goddess furnished with a beard,— 
Tho’, if the accounts of Homer all be true, 

She wore (excuse me nymphs) the breeches too! 
Venus appeared defrauded of an eye, 

And Thetis with a mouth somewhat awry; 

And Nature with as many dugs, 1 vow, 

As she herself has given ta a cow. 

Cupids, in nature’s panoply array’d, 

And other forms to fright a bashful maid. 

But if I told of all we saw, I think, 

It would exhaust your patience and my ink—~ 
Bess said *twas charming, Helen swore "twas fine, 
Charlotte, toexceed them both, exclaim’d—divine! 
At length said Madam Primrose, with a smile 
That might a stoic of his peace beguile, 

“To ask your judgment, sir, may I ume, 
Which think you the best painting in the room?” 
“My dearest Ma’am,” said I, and made a bow, 
(Tho’, to confess the truth, I scaree know how,) 
Of all the paintings, living, ma’am, or dead, 
There is none equal to your white and red!”* 
(Thus was I led, like many anotherdunce, 

To wish to pay a compliment for once.) 

A frown upon her forehead told as well 








The lady’s anger, as a frown could tell— 
My | speech her lovely face o’erspread 
With something more than artificial red. 









T saw the tempest coming in her eye, 
And cloud her face as sudden storms the sky: 
And making a precipitate retreat, 
Paused not to think, before I reach’d the street-- 
Then homeward bent my melancholy way, 
To write the adventures of th’ unlucky day, 
And this good maxim borrowed from my freak, 
“In future time to think before I speak.” ad 
es oo 
THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Cowell opened the Walnut street Theatre Philade!phia, 
on Monday evening with the play of John Bull, and the farce 
of White Lies. The various parts were well sustained, and the 
audience testified much gratification—it was indeed a bumper, 
every part, Box, Orchestra, Pit and Gallery, completely fill- 
ed, an earnest we trust of what the industry and care of the 
Manager will receive as a reward for his exertions during the 
season. The following Address written by a gentleman of 
this city, was Spoken by Mr. Smith, on the occasion.— Pest. 

ADDRESS. 
In olden times ere science was refin’d, 
Or learning shed its lustre o’er the mind; 
When superstition check’d the growth of arts, 
And fetter’d Poesy, soft queen of hearts! 
The Drama had not shed her cheering light 
To stop the poison, or to check its blight. 
But when that heavy bondage of the mind 
Was once remov’d, the science unconfin’d, 
O’er the wide earth with high and eager flight, 
Progress’d, still cheering us with holy light; 
The bard attun’d bis harp in Minstrel’s lays, 
Then first was sung the Drama’s meed of praise: 
Then fearless did the Thespian children hold 
The glass where Nature might herself behold; 
And useful lessons from the stage were taught 
Both with amusement and instruction fraught; 
Vice, in her hideous forms, was there pourtray’d, 
Virtue held forth, in virgin robes array’d; 
And as kind patronage their toils did bless, 
Still did the stage, in usefulness progress; 
Here where Olympian games, once charm’d the sight, 
Will now refuigent shine thedrama’s light, 
No longer seeking to allure the eye, 
We'll strive the heart to win—perchance, the sigh 
Of tender beauty, will the Tragic muse 
Invoke, or gay Thalia mirth diffuse. 
Here to the sons of Freemen’s raptur’d view, 
The early stories of our clime renew; 
Tis meet to do so, for twill keep alive 
The patriot glow, which should forever thrive. 
Or from the lessons of the classic page, 
Fnact the stories of the golden age, 
When hapless Greece was in her glory, free! 
And Genius flourish’d, cheer’d by Liberty. 
Here then beneath this Thespian temple’s dome. 
The child of Genius shall find a home. 
Fearless the faithful glass, to Folly’s view 
We'll hold, and sigh not, “if the mirror’s true.” 
No longer superstition holds her reign, 
Or hangs her gloom, on each dramatic fane. 
Oh! long we trust the lessons we impart, 
May cheer the virtuous, mend the vicious heart; 
And scorn a thought to breathe, a word to speak, 
That ere might crimson modest beauty’s cheek. 
On our comencement, on our progress smile, 
And every doubt, and rising fear beguile; 
Neath patronge the Drama ye shall find, 
Will “mend the heart” and elevate the mind. 

ee 

The Epitaph written by Dr. Johnson on Charles Claudius 
Phillips, a musician, who died in 1732, and whose inimitable 
performances on the violion are said to have “made him the 
admiration of all whe knew him,” is a produetion of much 
beauty of thought and expression. It was written when John- 
son was 31 yearsold. Boswell describes its origin as follows. 
‘Johnson and Garrick were sitting together, when, amongst 
other things, Garrick repeated an epitaph upon Phillips by a 
Dr. Wilkes, in these words— 

“Exalted soul! whose harmony could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease; 
Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love; 
Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 
And meet thy blessed Saviour, in the skies.” 

Johnson shook his head at these lines, and said to Garrick, 
‘I think, Davy, I could make a better.’ Then stirring about 
his tea for a little while, in a state of meditation, he almost 
extempore produced the following verses:— 


“Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love; 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st sooft before; 
Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful shrine, 
*Till angels wake thge with a note like thine!” 





re 
_ Several favors from correspondents are received—want of 
time has prevented an examination of however, 


as shall appear worthy of insertion, shall be given in our next, 
ot = Monday evening last by the Rev. Mr. 
Shane, Mr, Dunkerly, to Miss Rebecca Renshaw. 
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HOOD’S “WHIMS AND CDDITIES.” 

We must say that we are ever as ready asany one of our 
friends toenjoy a good pun in a moderate degree—we say 
moderate, because a joke may be carried beyond the bounds 
of moderation: and, as with many other good things, we soon 
become satiated. Of late, a certain Tuomas Hoop, author of 
“‘Whims and Oddities,” has afforded us as much amusement 
as we have ever experienced under similar circumstances. 
{t has often been affirmed (and in many cases with great pro- 
priety,) that “where a man writes a great deal, he must write 
some nonsense:” but Mr. Hood possesses such a peculiar taet, 
euch a whimsical and odd manner of thinking, and of express- 
ing his thoughts, that we must laugh at him even in spite of 
ourselves. Althouzh we were inclined to except him from 
the general rule given above, justice compels us to say that 
there are some few bad puns in the book; but they are compa- 
atively lost in the good ones. But let him speak for himself. 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW—ny 1. Hoop. 


Oh when I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind!— 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the teardrop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days J found 

A top a joyous thing;— 

But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 

And careful thoughts the string! 

My marbles—once my bag was stored ,— 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 

With Theseus for a taw! 

My playful horse has slipt his s‘ring, 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And harnessed to the law! 

My kite—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 

My pleasure from the sky! 
°Twas paper’d o’er with studious themes 
The tasks I wrote—-my present dreams 

Will neyer soar so high! 

My joys are wingless all and dead; 
My dumps are made of more than lead; 

My flights soon find a fall; 

My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy never cometh with a whoop, 

And seldom with a call! 

My football’s laid upon the shelf;-- 
Iam a shuttlecock myself 

The world knocks to and fro;— 
My archery is all unlearn’d, 

And grief against myself has turn’d 

My arrows and my bow! 

No more in noontide sun I bask; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 

My head’s ne’er out of school: 

My heart is pain’d with scorn and slight, 
i have too many foes to fight, 

And friends grown strangely cool! 
The very chum that shar’d my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh: 

On this I will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feela pang, 

Though these should meet his eye! 
No skies so blue, orso serene 
As then;-~-no leaves look half so green 

As clothed the playground tree! 

All things I loved are alter’d so, 
Nor does it ease my heart to know 

That change resides in me! 

Oh, for the garb that mark’d the boy, 
The trowsers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red; 
The crownless hat, ne’er deem’d an ill—- 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head! 

Oh, for the riband round the neck! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Aiexandrine child, 
A boy oflarger growth? 
Oh, for that small, small beer anew! 
And (heaven’s own t that mild sky-blue 

That wash’d my sweet meals down; 
The master even! and that small Turk 
That fagg’d me! worse is now my work: 

A fag for all the town! 

Oh, for the lessons learn’d by heart! 
Ay, though the very birch’s smart — 
Should mark those hours again; 
I'd “kiss the rod,” and be resign’d 


e 





AMERICAN. 


Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the eane! 

The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed, 

The Fairy Tales im sehool-time read, 
By stealth, *twixt verb and noun! 

The angel form that always walk’d 

In all my dreams, and Jook'’d and talk’d 
Exactly like Miss Brown! 

The omne bene—Christmas come! 

The prize of merit, won for home— 
Merit had prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days, 

For fame—~a deal of empty praise 
Without the silver pen! 

Then home, sweet home! the crowded coach, 

The joyous shout—the loud approach— 
The winding horns like rams’! 

The meeting sweet that made me thrill, 

The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 
No “‘satis”’ to the “‘jams!”?—- 

When that I was a tiny boy, 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind!— 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 

To cast a look behind! 





VARIETIES. 










A gentleman takingan apartment, said to the lady, “I as- 
sure you, Madam, I never left my lodging but my landlady 
shed tears.” “I hope, sir,” she answered, “it was not be- 
cause you went away without paying.” 


During the last war, two chaplains were present at the ex- 
ecution of a soldier for desertion: After the execution, while 
the culprit was hanging on the gallows, one of them, with 
the intention of bantering the other, pointed to the corpse, 
and said, ‘*Whatdo you think of that?” ‘““Why,” replied the 
other, ‘it reminds me of a text of scripture, “Be ye also rea- 
dy.”"———Many who could have conquered their anger are un- 
able to combat pride, and pursue offences to extremity of 
vengeance, lest they should be insulted by the triumph of an 
enemy. MARRIAGE vow. 

A woman’s vow is far too long 
Upon a marriage day; 

For surely when a woman Joves, 
She’ll “honor and obey.” 





MELODY. 
Ah, what in this world should we prize, 
Like the heart thatis wholly our own: 
A heart that all changes defies, 
And beats for our pleasure alone. 


As the bird ranges wide through the air, 
Yet fondly returns to its nest; 
Though pleasures we seek for elsewhere, 
Yet there, only there are we blest. 
PRIN FT OTL POLL EE OT 








-Inecdote—In the parish of Cockpen, (near Dalkeith) a poor 
woman was once employed tosweep out the church every 
Saturday, for a penny a week. Somuch was she dissatisfied, 
however, with this remuneration, that she one day resolved 
to put up a prayer within the church for an enlargement of 
her income; and not receiving an answer, she continued her 
entreaties from week to week, until a wag, having overheard 
her, esconced himself on the next opportunity below one of 
the seats, and while ‘‘Lucy” was at her devotions, he called 
out ‘Ye hae enough already for what yedo!” When to this 
she instantly made response, “If that be thy will, I maun e’en 
haud sae; but i think ye might hae made it tippense!” 

Dr. Parr was in the habit of writing short but pithy notes 
in his books. In oneof Paley’s works, he wrote, “He was 
vain, inconsistent, acute; but he could not afford to have a 
conscience, and he had none.” In his edition of Junius, he 
says, ‘‘the writer of Junius was Lloyd, Secretary to Lord 
Grenville, and brother to the Duke of Norwich—this will one 
day be known.” 


Powdered heads—The use of hair-powder was introduced in 
a most singular manner: a few ballad-singers ata fair, in 
France, scattered flour upon their heads to make themselves 
look ludicrous, and attreet attention. In the eycs of some of 
the great, however, the trick produced an opposite effect, in- 
somuch that they followed the example of the vagabonds, 
and they set the fashion. 

Tea—It is curious to observe how some articles of luxury 
have been brought into use. The tea-plant was first used by 
people inhabiting the banks of the Yaw, a river of China, to 
correct the unpleasant taste of the water of that stream. 

Habit—George Rooke sailed as a volunteer with Lord Mus- 
kerry to Newfoundland. The young sailor was sadly addict- 
ed to lying, for which he was reproved by the noble lord. “I 
can’t help it,” said Rooke. ‘Pooh!’ says my lord, “it may be 
sag by degrees; suppose you begin uttering one truth to- 

ay.” 

4 rich wife--Miss Turner is said to be about to marry Mr. 
Leigh, and to carry him a reversionary property of £600,000 
sterling per annum. What a desirable woman. 

A dear young husband—The sum given to the Duke of St. 
Albans, by the mairiage-settlement of Mrs. Cov:.ts, is a_mil- 
lion and a half doHars cash, besides an immense yearly allow- 
ance, and the enjoyment of his wife’s overgrown fortune— 
The young gentleman could well afford tosell himself to the 
old banker’s spouse for this amount. 

Love casts its own hue over ail that it beholds. As a Claude 
Lorraine gloss sheds one equal and beautifying tint ‘over eve- 
ry landscape, and every cloud, giving warmth to coldness, 
and clothing barren scenes in beauty: love gives a charm e- 
ven to unamiable qualities in the eyes of an ardent lover. 

The late Dr. Baille, when jn the hurry of great business, 
was sometimes rather irritable, and betrayed a want of tem- 
per in hearing the tiresome details of an unimportant story. 
After listening with torture to a prosing account from a la- 
dy, who ailed so little that she was going to the opera that 
evening, he had happily escaped from the room, when he was 
urgently requested to step up stairs: it was to ask him whe- 
ther, on her return from the Opera, she might eat some oys- 
ters. ‘(Yes ma’am,” said he, “shells and all.” 


Dr. Graham being on his stage at Chelmsford, in Essex, in 
order to promote the sale ofhis medicines, told the country 
people that he came there for the good of the public, not for 
want. Then speaking to his merry Andrew, “Andrew, said 
he, ‘“‘do we come here for want?” “No, faith, sir,” said he, 
‘‘we have enough of that at home.” 

** It is fourteen years since the last snow fell in Lisbon. Dr. 
H. was in his chaise when it began; the driver leaped off— 
“you may get home how you can,” said he, as for my part I 
must make the best use I can of the little time this world will 





jast”—and away he ran into the next church. 





sim THE AMARANTH: on masonic GARLAND. 
*T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And Beauty o’er the Fabric blazed. 


It has been suggested, that a periodical work, in the octavo 
form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, of genetal in- 
terest to the Fraternity, would meet with approbation and 
support. Solicited to test the validity of this opinion, by ex- 
riment,—the only ordeal by which matters of this kind can 
definitely settled—the subseribers propose a monthly 
publication under the above title. The first object of this 
work, is to collect and preserve, in a convenient and durable 
form, a portion of the most useful and elegant Masome Ap- 
Dresses, that can he procured. In making this selection. 
particular regard will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance 
of diction, and applicability of matter; so that when combin- 
ed, they shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADE- 
LESS WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Mason 
shall be willing to entwine around the altar of domestic hap 
piness. For, nothing can tend more to improve the heart, 
to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the bonds of peace 
and unity, than the inculeation of the sublime sentiments anc 
rigid morality of that institution, which is the Mason’s “‘#ine'r 
Love.” The work will also comprise historical tnd otic 
matter, worthy uf preservation, 

That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to this 
work, we think it our duty to state, that a portion of the mat- 
ter which it will contain, will be first published in the Masox- 
1c Mirror. The only object in establishing the Amaranzn, 
is to afford those, who prefer it, a publication devoted eac!i- 
sively to the interests of Masonry. Ina weekly paper, this 
cannot be the case. Further, we propose the octavo form, be- 
cause we believe this form will best meet the wishes of our 
friends—it is more convenient for binding, and is better a- 
dapted to the library; which we design to make it, not mere- 
ly an elegant, but a valuable acquisition. 

The Amaranru will be published on the 15th of each 
month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, elegantly printed on 
new type with fine paper. Every other number to be embel- 
lished with an elegant engraved, or lithographic print, adap- 
ted, when practicable, to the contents of the work. 

The price will be two dollars a year, payable on the recep- 
tion of the first number, which willbe put to press at soon as 
a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained to warrant the 
expense. Any individual who will obtain six subscribers, 
and hold himself responsible, will be entitled to a seventh co- 
py. Secretaries of Lodges, and agents for the Mirror gener- 
ally, are requested to interest themselves in this work. Let- 
ters, post paid, may be addressed to the subscribers, as publish- 
ers of the Masonic Mirror, Boston, Mass. 

Without further parlance, or making promises we cannot 
discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consideration 
and encouragement of the Fraternity. 

MOORE & SEVEY. 
Boston, August, 1827. 

The Editor of the Nontn American is authorised, and 

will be happy to receive subscriptions to the above work. 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lo*zes 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haxt in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—AmicaB.e Lope, No. 25, at 14 o'clock, P. M. 

Tuesday-—Conconpia Cuarter, No. 1, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 

Warren Lopas, No. 51, at 74 P. M. 

Wednesday—W mvEr Lopes, No. 78, at 74 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Cuaprer No. 2, at 15 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Wrcman Lovas, No. 72, at 74 P. M. 

“Friday—Union Lopes, 









; PUBLISHED Th ANDS, at the North 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Exchange, 








Baltimore, at FOUR BQLLARS PRR ANNUM, payable at (le er 
piration of six months. 























